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The  Philippines — Problems  of  Independence 

BY  LAWRENCE  K.  ROSINGER 

This  report  is  published  in  co-operation  with  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
On  September  first  Mr.  Rosinger  joined  the  staff  of  the  American  IPR  as  research  asso¬ 
ciate  and  editor  of  a  new  Annual  Sutvey  of  America  and  the  Far  East. 


THE  death  of  President  Manuel  A.  Roxas  in  April 
of  this  year  and  subsequent  negotiations  between 
the  Philippine  government  and  armed  peasant 
opposition  forces  have  introduced  a  new  element 
of  flux  into  the  life  of  the  young  Philippine  Re¬ 
public.  In  the  two  years  since  the  islands  became 
formally  independent  on  July  4,  1946,  they  have 
had  to  face  problems  that  in  some  cases  go  back 
to  the  period  of  Spanish  or  American  rule  and  in 
others  arose  as  late  as  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
World  War  II.  How  dependent  should  the  islands 
he  on  American  economic  support?  What  should 
be  done  about  Filipino  puppets  of  the  Japanese? 
Sht)uld  reform  or  repression  be  the  watchword  in 
dealing  with  the  tensions  generated  by  widespread 
poverty?  The  answers  to  these  questions  concern 
.\mericans  as  well  as  Filipinos;  for  even  after  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  an  outright  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  Philippine  Islands  reflects  a  potent 
.American  influence. 

AN  ECONOMIC  DEPENDENCY 

The  Philippine  Republic,  with  its  estimated  pop¬ 
ulation  of  19.“^  million  in  1947,  can  be  understood 
only  in  terms  of  its  historical  background,  perhaps 
especially  its  economic  antecedents.  The  islands 
contain  most  of  the  resources  they  need  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  economy,  but  the  distortions  of  history  have 
produced  an  unhealthy  dependence  on  exports  of 
raw  materials  in  exchange  for  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  main  subsistence  crops  are  rice,  corn 
and  sweet  potatoes,  which  are  supplemented  by 
fish  and  various  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  But 
the  four  principal  export  crops — sugar,  coconuts, 
abaca  (Manila  hemp)  and  tobacco — accounted  for 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area 
in  195S.  (Minerals,  especially  gold,  but  including 
such  ores  as  manganese,  chrome,  copper,  and  iron, 
have  also  been  important  among  exports.)  The 
emphasis  on  agricultural  production  for  foreign 


markets  has  been  so  great  that  even  in  the  rather 
stable  prewar  period  significant  quantities  of  food 
were  imported  each  year. 

Economically  the  Philippines  has  been  shaped 
by  three  periods  of  foreign  rule:  the  Spanish,  the 
American  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Japanese. 
Spain  limited  the  Philippine  economy  through  a 
network  of  restrictions  and  drew  it  into  the  orbit 
of  its  economic  system;  Japan  during  a  brief  tenure 
brought  grave  destruction;  the  United  States  pro¬ 
moted  economic  development,  but  chiefly  along 
the  colonial  path  of  dependence.  After  1909  the 
islands  —  with  certain  restrictions  —  enjoyed  free 
trade  with  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  was  to  provide  an  assured  market  for 
certain  products  in  both  countries.  The  four  great 
Philippine  export  crops,  which  had  American  mar¬ 
kets,  were  emphasized.  But  other  crops  tended 
to  be  neglected,  and  Philippine  items  competing 
with  American  exports  to  the  islands  could  hardly 
thrive  in  the  absence  of  a  Philippine  tariff.* 

In  general  trade  expanded  greatly,  with  the 
islands  selling  between  three-quarters  and  seven- 
eighths  of  their  annual  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  1928-^7,  and  buying  between  three- 
fifths  and  two-thirds  of  their  imports  from  this 
country.  Americans  naturally  became  the  leading 
foreign  investors  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1935  Americans  held  $163,500,000,  i.e.,  51.9 
per  cent  of  total  foreign  business  investments  of 
$315,000,000.  If  rentier  investments  are  included, 
the  American  stake  totaled  approximately  $200,- 

I.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  former  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  has  summarized  the  situation  aptly:  “We  are 
responsible  for  the  sole  dependence  of  the  Philippines  on  the 
American  market.  Our  businessmen  and  our  statesmen  in  past 
years  allowed  the  Philippines  to  become  a  complete  economic 
dependency  of  the  United  States  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
single  State  of  the  Union  is  economically  dependent  on  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.”  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  I945>  Hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  79th  Congress,  ist  Session  (Washington,  1945)1 
p.  199. 
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000,000,  or  53.2  per  cent  of  an  over-all  figure  of 
S ^76,000, oo(j.  Other  important  investing  groups  in¬ 
cluded  Filipino,  Spanish,  Chinese,  British  and 
Japanese  interests.  The  principal  American  invest¬ 
ments  were  in  mining,  public  utilities,  sugar  cen¬ 
trals,  plantations  and  merchandising.  The  figure 
of  S2(K),()oo,ooo  was  about  one-fourth  of  American 
investments  in  the  Far  East,  but  little  more  than 
I  per  cent  of  all  American  overseas  investments.^ 

Before  the  war  foreigners  owned  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  national  wealth  of  the  Philippines. 
The  dependent  nature  of  the  economy  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  hy  the  small  amount  of  industrial  capital. 
In  1038  total  assets  in  various  fields  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Filipino  ownership  were  as  follows: 
manufacturing,  P356.4  million  (55%);  electric 
light  and  power,  P56.3  million  (20%);  mining, 
P201.2  million  (48%);  forestry,  P36.9  million 
(^q%);  and  commercial  establishments,  P587.6 
million  (35%).* 

THE  “elite”  and  THE  POOR 

The  Philippine  population  has  been  polarized 
into  two  principal  economic  groups,  with  a  small 
but  growing  middle  group  in  between.  At  one 
extreme  are  well-to-do  businessmen,  landowners, 
officials,  and  professional  men.  These  are  the 
“elite,”  the  people  with  education  and  power,  who 
constitute  the  dominant  Filipino  elements  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  life.  At  the  other  end — too 
numerous  to  be  called  an  “extreme” — are  the  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  who  are  poor:  small 
farmers,  sharecroppers,  rural  and  urban  workers. 
The  economy  as  a  whole  has  been  marked  by  low 
wages,  much  landlessness,  and  lack  of  diversifi¬ 
cation  in  agriculture.  In  1938  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  national  income  may  have  gone  to  the  top 
I  per  cent  of  all  gainful  workers,  i.e.,  to  those  who 
earned  more  than  a  thousand  pesos  a  year.^ 

According  to  the  1939  census,  49.2  per  cent  of 
the  farms  were  operated  by  owners,  15.6  per  cent 
by  part  owners,  35  per  cent  hy  tenants,  and  o.i 
per  cent  by  farm  managers.  The  proportion  of 

2.  See  L.  K.  Rosingcr,  “Independence  for  Colonial  Asia — 
The  Cost  to  the  Western  World,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
February  i,  1944,  p.  294. 

L  One  peso  =  U.S.  $0.50.  Report  and  Recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Philippine-American  Finance  Commission  (Washing¬ 
ton.  1947),  P-  It-  Statistics  on  assets,  cited  by  Shirley  Jenkins  in 
United  States  Economic  Policy  Toward  the  Philippine  Republic 
(ms.,  to  be  published  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations). 

4-  Report  and  Recommendations,  cited,  p.  ii.  On  the  eco¬ 
nomic  “chasm”  in  Philippine  society,  see  the  work  of  a  former 
American  Vicc-Covernor,  J.  R.  Hayden,  The  Philippines:  A 
Study  in  Xational  Development  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1942), 
PP-  22-26.  Chinese  form  an  important  part  of  the  merchant 
dass  in  the  islands.  The  powerful  economic  position  of  the 
Chinese  minority  has  given  rise  to  Filipino-Chinese  friction, 
which  has  sometimes  been  stimulated  for  political  purpmses. 


owner-operated  farms  varied  widely  from  95.9  per 
cent  in  Palawan  province  to  12  per  cent  in  de¬ 
pressed  Pampanga.  The  average  plot  was  quite 
small,  with  more  than  51  per  cent  of  the  peasants 
operating  farms  of  less  than  two  hectares  (one 
hectare  =  2.471  acres).  On  the  other  hand,  rural 
aristocrats,  private  corporations,  the  secular  church, 
and  various  religious  orders  owned  many  large 
estates  frequently  containing  one  thousand  acres 
or  more.’ 

It  is  often  the  lot  of  the  peasant  or  agrarian 
laborer  to  he  in  debt  his  entire  adult  life,  paying 
exorbitant  interest  rates  on  his  obligations.  Under 
the  prevailing  share-tenancy  system,  one-third  of 
the  crop  commonly  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
one-third  for  animal  labor,  and  one-third  for  hu¬ 
man  labor.  This  kind  of  system,  with  the  poverty 
it  involves,  is  naturally  accompanied  by  serious 
technical  backwardness  in  farm  methods. 

EFFECTS  OF  U.S.  RULE 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  American  rule  have 
no  effect  in  ameliorating  conditions  in  the  islands.? 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  growth 
of  trade  and  economic  activity,  education  and 
literacy  increased,  roads  were  built,  democratic 
political  ideas  spread,  and  important  improvements 
took  place  in  sanitation  and  public  health.  More¬ 
over,  following  the  bloody  period  of  military  con¬ 
quest  and  suppression  of  Filipino  resistance  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  over-all  tendency  was  in 
the  direction  of  greater  Filipino  participation  in 
government.  Most  striking  of  all,  the  creation  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  in  1935,  although 
greatly  influenced  by  the  desire  of  certain  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  interests^  to  escape  Philippine  com¬ 
petition,  symbolized  the  trend  of  American  policy 
toward  the  granting  of  political  independence. 

Not  all  the  positive  features  of  the  period  of 
American  rule,  however,  were  the  result  of  United 
States  policy,  and  Filipino  nationalist  sentiment 
played  an  important  role.  American  observers  tend 
to  hold  that  the  common  man  is  better  off  in  the 
Philippines  than  in  surrounding  colonial  areas. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  American  rule  had 
very  uneven  effects  on  different  sections  of  the 
Philippine  population.  Free  trade  brought  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  elite,  but  the  common  man  saw  little 
improvement.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  former  United 
States  High  Commissioner,  although  praising 
many  features  of  the  American  record,  has  stated 

5.  The  farm  tenure  figures  given  here  add  up  to  99.9  per  cent. 
R.  G.  Hainsworth  and  R.  T.  Moyer,  Agricultural  Geography  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  (Washington,  1945),  pp.  35-37,  66;  and 
Report  of  the  Philippine-Vnited  States  Agricultural  Mission 
(Washington,  1947),  pp.  12-13. 

6.  See  p.  87,  below. 
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that  “the  bulk  of  the  newly  created  income  went 
to  the  Government,  to  landlords,  and  to  urban 
areas,  and  served  but  little  to  ameliorate  living 
conditions  among  the  almost  feudal  peasantry  and 
tenantry.”’  This  is  borne  out  by  a  simple  statistical 
comparison:  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  about 
So  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  owners; 
in  1939,  alx>ut  49  per  cent.®  Again,  while  literacy  in¬ 
creased,  only  48.8  per  cent  of  the  population  ten 
years  of  age  or  older  was  literate  in  any  language 
or  dialect  in  1938.’ 

PREWAR  STEPS  TOWARD  INDEPENDENCE 

The  persistence  and  further  development  of 
Filipino  nationalism  was  one  of  the  principal  po¬ 
litical  facts  of  the  period  of  American  administra¬ 
tion.  The  degree  of  Filipino  self-rule  permitted 
and  the  progress  made  in  implementing  pledges 
of  ultimate  independence  served  to  soften  the 
conflict  between  the  nationalist  leaders  and  the 
United  States.  The  main  vehicle  of  Filipino  po¬ 
litical  expression  was  the  Nacionalista  party. 
Despite  the  existence  of  various  opposition  groups, 
politics  were  conducted  largely  on  a  one-party  basis. 
Leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  the  elite,'®  and 
there  was  a  strong  emphasis  on  personalities:  Man¬ 
uel  L.  Quezon  was  by  all  odds  the  key  figure  in 
the  islands,  with  Sergio  Osmena  second,  and  Man¬ 
uel  A.  Roxas  third. 

A  long-promised  step  toward  independence  was 
taken  under  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  passed  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  19^4.  A  Philippine 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  Quezon  and  Os¬ 
mena,  running  on  a  joint  Nacionalista  ticket,  were 
elected  President  and  Vice-President.  The  new 
Philippine  Commonwealth  was  inaugurated  in 
November  1935.  The  United  States  controlled  its 
foreign  policy,  actions  in  a  number  of  other  fields 
required  American  approval,  and  existing  Ameri¬ 
can  property  rights  were  guaranteed.  Nevertheless, 
the  Commonwealth  was  far  more  independent 
than  any  previous  Philippine  administration.  After 
ten  years,  on  July  4,  1946,  it  was  to  be  replaced  by 
an  independent  Philippine  government. 

The  Philippines  clearly  could  not  achieve  genu¬ 
ine  independence  if  it  relied  for  an  indefinite 
period  on  a  special  position  in  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.  On  the  other  hand,  could  it  survive  as  an  in- 

7.  F.  B.  Sayre,  “Freedom  Comes  to  the  Philippines,"  Atlantic 
Monthly,  March  1945. 

8.  Report  of  the  Phihppine-United  States  Agricultural  Mission, 
cited,  p.  13. 

9.  Hayden,  op.  cit.,  p.  604. 

10.  H.  M.  V'inacke,  “Post-War  Government  and  Politics  of 
the  Philippines,”  in  Post-U’ar  Governments  of  the  Far  East, 
ed.  by  Taylor  Cole  and  J.  H.  Hallowcll  (Gainesville,  Florida, 
Kallman,  1947),  p.  721. 


dependent  nation  outside  die  American  tariff  j 
wall.^  To  allow  time  for  making  the  transition  [ 
to  a  more  balanced  economy,  the  Ty dings-  ^ 
McDuffie  Act  provided  that  free  trade  would  con-  i 
tinue  during  1935-40,  the  first  five  years  of  the  f 
Commonwealth,  but  quotas  would  be  set  on  sugar,  j 
coconut  oil  and  cordage,  with  any  additional  quan¬ 
tities  paying  full  duty.  Thereafter  the  O)mmon- 
wealth  was  to  impose  an  export  tax  on  all  items 
sent  free  of  duty  to  the  United  States,  with  the  rate 
rising  annually  until  it  reached  25  per  cent  in  the 
final  year.  After  the  achievement  of  independence 
the  regular  United  States  tariff  would  apply." 

Japan’s  invasion  of  the  Philippines  in  December 
1941  halted  the  application  of  these  provisions. 
During  the  years  from  1935  until  the  Pacific  war 
many  significant  public  improvements  were  made 
in  the  islands,  and  the  administration  proved 
stable.  But  little  was  done  to  shift  the  economy  | 
from  its  narrow  export  crop  basis,  or  to  tackle  the  j 
fundamental  issue  of  agrarian  reform.  The  elite  I 
remained  in  control,  fortified  by  a  constitutional 
provision — still  in  effect — that  only  literate  persons 
could  vote.  As  a  result,  considerably  less  than  half 
the  population  of  voting  age  had  the  franchise.’^  j 

WARTIME  POLITICAL  TRENDS 

After  the  Japanese  invasion,  Filipino  politics 
followed  three  main  lines  of  development.  One  was  j 
the  organization  of  a  government-in-exile  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Quezon  and  Osmena.  In  this  way  the 
Commonwealth  administration,  even  though  de¬ 
prived  of  its  territory,  served  as  a  symbol  of  Fili-  1 
pino  resistance.  The  second  main  trend  was  that  j 
of  the  collaborationists  who,  on  the  upper  levels,  j 
openly  assumed  or  retained  office  under  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  or  engaged  in  the  highly  profitable  business  , 
of  supplying  the  Japanese  forces.  Although  the  [ 
mass  of  Filipinos  were  strongly  anti-Japanese,  ! 
many  of  the  prewar  Nacionalista  leaders  turned  | 
collaborationist.  The  war  therefore  had  the  effect  j 
of  splitting  the  leadership  of  what  had  formerly  j 
been  a  united  party — a  development  that  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  following  Japan’s  defeat.  | 
The  two  sections  of  the  Nacionalista  party,  how¬ 
ever,  had  much  in  common  in  basic  social  outlook, 
and  the  break  was  far  from  clean-cut.'*  j 

11.  During  the  entire  ten-year  period  United  States  products  1 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  islands  duty  free.  The  Tydings- 
McDuffie  trade  terms  were  later  modified  in  several  respects, 
although  not  fundamentally,  by  Congressional  measures. 

12.  Hayden,  op.  cit.,  p.  204.  j 

13.  A  symbol  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  temporary  desire 

of  Quezon  and  his  cabinet  to  cease  resistance  in  February  1942-  j 
See  H.  L.  Stimson  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  On  Active  Service  in  | 
Peace  and  War  (New  York,  Harper,  1948),  pp.  397,  ff.  j 
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The  Japanese  energetically  sought  puppet  back¬ 
ing  and,  as  one  step  in  this  direction,  promoted 
the  Kalibapi,  a  Fascist-type  political  party.  In  June 
1943,  at  Japan’s  orders,  this  organization  estab¬ 
lished  a  preparatory  commission  for  Philippine  in¬ 
dependence.  Jose  Laurel  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  which  included  Manuel  Roxas  and  many 
other  Nacionalista  leaders.  In  October  1943  a  pup¬ 
pet  republic  was  established  with  Laurel  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  A  year  later,  in  September  1944,  the  Laurel 
regime  declared  war  on  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

The  third  line  of  development  was  that  of  re¬ 
sistance  in  the  islands.  Not  all  the  important  lead¬ 
ers  who  remained  behind  collaborated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Tomas  Confesor,  prewar  governor  of 
Iloilo  province  on  Panay,  conducted  guerrilla 
resistance.  And  Jose  Abad  Santos,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  rather  than  become  a  puppet.  The  guerrillas 
fell  into  two  main  groups:  members  of  the 
f  USAFFE  (United  States  Army  Forces  Far  East); 
and  various  peasant  movements,  of  which  the 
Hukbalahap  (People’s  Anti-Japanese  Army)  was 
the  most  important.  The  USAFFE  units,  formed 
mostly  by  members  of  the  regular  Philippine  Army 
and  including  some  members  of  the  Nacionalista 
party,  were  conservative  politically.  They  received 
official  American  recognition,  and  some  groups 
were  under  American  officers. 

While  the  USAFFE  reflected  the  general  social 
outlook  of  the  government-in-exile,  the  Hukbala¬ 
hap,  which  developed  principally  in  Central  Luzon 
j  amid  the  worst  agrarian  conditions  in  the  islands, 
[  regarded  social  change  as  the  basis  of  effective  re- 
I  sistance.  Central  Luzon  had  long  been  a  center  of 
revolt  because  of  the  miserable  life  of  its  many 
I  landless  peasants.  Their  wretchedness  can  almost 
be  seen  in  the  tenancy  figures:  Pampanga,  70.4  per 
cent  (highest  provincial  tenancy  rate);  Nueva 
Ecija,  66.4  per  cent;  Hulacan,  64.2  per  cent;  Tarlac, 
53  per  cent.'^  The  situation  was  aptly  summar- 
j  ized  by  an  American  governor  in  1931,  when  he 
:  said:  “Take  away  a  man’s  land  and  he  is  desperate. 
I  ...  The  whole  of  central  Luzon  is  ready  for  an 
i  uprising.  It  needs  leadership  only.’’^’  It  was  in  this 
I  area  that  the  Hukbalahap  was  formed  early  in  1942. 

I  The  Hukbalahap  movement  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  prewar  liberal  and  radical  opposition  to  the 
dominant  Nacionalista  party,  as  well  as  of  IcKal 
agrarian  conditions.  With  the  Japanese  invasion, 
the  opposition  seized  the  opportunity  for  growth 

14.  Hainsworth  and  Moyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  36.  These  figures  rep¬ 
resent  percentages  of  total  farm  operators,  1939. 

15-  Statement  by  Governor  J.  C.  Early,  quoted  in  Hayden, 
op.  cit.,  p.  400. 


through  resistance  and  reform.  The  founders  of 
the  Hukbalahap  included  Pedro  Abad  Santos,  So¬ 
cialist;  Vicente  Lava,  a  scientist;  Juan  Feleo,  a 
peasant  leader;  and  Luis  Taruc  and  Mariano  Bal- 
gos,  who  were  active  in  the  labor  movement.  Taruc 
became  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Castro  Alejan- 
drino,  Vice-Commander.  The  Hukbalahap  pro¬ 
gram  called  for  resistance  to  Japan,  co-operation 
with  the  United  Nations  against  the  Axis  powers, 
punishment  of  puppets,  complete  Philippine  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  creation  of  a  truly  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment,  based  on  land  reform,  industrialization, 
wage  and  hour  laws,  and  related  measures.*^ 

The  Hukbalahap  distributed  among  the  peasants 
the  lands  of  wealthy  collaborators  who  had  fled  to 
Manila.  Those  who  did  not  collaborate  retained 
their  property,  but  their  tenants  received  an  in¬ 
creased  share  of  the  crop.  The  political  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  landlords  came  to  an  end,  elections 
were  held,  and  the  villages  of  Central  Luzon  knew 
a  far  greater  measure  of  genuine  self-government 
than  before.  On  the  military  side,  the  Hukbalahap 
at  the  beginning  of  1945  claimed  a  trained  army  of 
20,000  and  50,000  reserves.  It  had  killed  many 
thousands  of  Japanese  and  puppet  Philippine  con¬ 
stabulary  forces,  had  kept  supplies  of  rice  and 
cotton  from  the  enemy,  and  had  carried  on  other 
activities  of  military  value.  But  because  of  its 
social  program  and  vigorous  methods,  sometimes 
involving  excesses,  it  aroused  great  opposition  in 
wealthy  Filipino  circles,  which  charged  it  with 
“banditry”  and  “communism.”  As  a  result,  the 
Hukbalahap  frequently  faced  private  armies,  sub¬ 
sidized  in  some  cases  by  puppet  landlords,  in 
others,  by  noncollaborators.  There  were  also  many 
clashes  between  Huk  and  USAFFE  guerrillas. 

WAR  DAMAGE 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  occupation  was  hav¬ 
ing  grave  economic  effects.  The  average  living 
standard  declined  sharply,  a  serious  inflation  de¬ 
veloped,  many  industries  fell  into  a  state  of  dis¬ 
repair,  and  there  was  general  economic  stagnation. 
On  top  of  this  the  islands  experienced  extensive 
war  damage,  mainly  in  the  course  of  liberation. 

16.  Pedro  Abad  Santos  and  Vicente  Lava  have  since  died,  the 
former  during  the  war,  the  latter  in  October  1947.  Juan  Feleo 
disappeared  in  1946.  The  incident  has  ne\er  been  cleared  up, 
but  his  associates  believed  that  the  Military  Police  or  some  anti- 
Hukbalahap  elements,  with  full  protection  from  some  high 
source,  brought  about  his  death.  For  material  on  the  Hukbala¬ 
hap,  sec:  Bernard  Seeman  and  Laurence  Salisbury,  Cross- 
Currents  in  the  Philippines  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Re¬ 
lations,  1946),  pp.  32-36;  Jenkins,  in  Cady,  Barnett  and 
Jenkins,  The  Development  of  Self-Rule  and  Independence  in 
Burma,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  (Nexv  York,  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  mimeographed,  1948),  pp.  90-91;  B.  Enten- 
berg,  “Agrarian  Reform  and  the  Hukbalahap,”  Far  Eastern 
Survey,  August  14,  1946,  pp.  245-47. 
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Manila  was  one  of  the  worst  devastated  major 
cities  of  the  world,  and  many  smaller  Philippine 
centers  were  even  more  severely  damaged.  Vast 
numbers  of  public,  industrial,  commercial  and  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  were  destroyed,  land  transport 
suffered  greatly,  and  most  of  the  vessels  in  the  in¬ 
terisland  service  were  lost  or  taken  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  Physical  destruction  and  removals  to  Japan 
affected  such  industries  as  sugar,  coconut  oil,  lum¬ 
ber,  mining,  cordage  and  tobacco,^^ 

Total  damage  was  estimated  at  from  U,S,$8oo 
million  to  almost  U,S.$i,25o  million  on  the  basis  of 
prewar  costs.  Of  roughly  3  million  families  in  the 
islands,  about  one-third  were  believed  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  property  losses  through  war  destruction. 
Much  farm  equipment  had  been  destroyed,  and 
large  numbers  of  livestock  and  work  animals 
killed.  Not  all  the  difficulties  faced  were  material 
ones,  for  the  war  had  also  caused  a  moral  and  psy¬ 
chological  upheaval.  But  the  main  economic  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  early  postwar  period  was  to  keep  alive 
some  millions  of  people  who  faced  starvation.  The 
Japanese-issued  currency  had  become  worthless,  un¬ 
employment  and  the  black  market  were  rampant, 
and  merchants,  particularly  in  Manila,  made  for¬ 
tunes  at  the  expense  of  a  hungry  population. 

Initial  economic  responsibility  rested  largely  on 
the  United  States  Army,  which  for  a  significant 
period  fed  more  than  one  million  persons  daily 
in  Manila  (with  all  but  an  increasingly  small 
group,  however,  paying  for  their  food).  Army  aid, 
and  sales  or  gifts  by  American  soldiers  helped 
partially  to  meet  the  need  for  food,  clothing  and 
medicine.  Although  later  turning  over  its  reha¬ 
bilitation  tasks  to  the  Commonwealth  government 
and  the  United  States  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  Army  remained  an  important  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
Filipino  workers  it  employed.  UNRRA  appropri¬ 
ated  a  total  of  U.S.$i2  million  for  the  Philippines, 
but  refused  to  give  more  because  it  felt  the  islands 
could  pay  their  way.  The  situation  was  quite  para¬ 
doxical,  for  despite  a  growing  supply  of  dollars 
the  Philippines  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
supplies  from  abroad.  Relief  goods  sent  by  UNRRA 
or  purchased  by  the  Commonwealth  lay  for  weeks 
on  vessels  in  Manila  Bay,  long  the  greatest  ship¬ 
ping  bottleneck  in  the  Far  East.’® 

17.  Sec:  United  States  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission, 
First  Semiannual  Report  for  Period  Ending  December  ji,  ig46 
(Washington,  1947);  J.  P.  Apostol,  Some  Effects  of  the  War  on 
the  Philippines  (Manila,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1947), 
p.  18;  VV.  F.  Boericke,  “Rehabilitation  of  Philippine  Mining,” 
Far  Eastern  Surrey,  May  21,  1947,  pp.  1 13-15. 

18.  D.  Bernstein,  The  Philippine  Story  (New  York,  Farrar, 
Straus,  1947),  pp.  217-21. 


RETURN  OF  THE  PUPPETS 

The  problem  of  Japan’s  Filipino  puppets  con¬ 
stituted  a  leading  political  issue  of  the  early  post¬ 
war  period.  President  Roosevelt  had  already  de-  j 
dared  in  June  1944,  with  respect  to  the  Philip-  | 
pines:  “Those  who  have  collaborated  with  the  I 
enemy  must  be  removed  from  authority  and  in-  | 
fluence  over  the  political  and  economic  life  of  I 
the  country.”’^  Sergio  Osmena,  who  became  Presi¬ 
dent  after  Quezon’s  death  in  August  1944,  had 
later  spoken  of  three  categories  of  collaborators: 
those  seeking  to  protect  the  people,  those  fearing 
enemy  reprisals,  and  those  disloyal  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  cause.  Although  this  watered  down 
somewhat  the  concept  of  acting  against  the  pup¬ 
pets,  Osmena  was  clearly  determined  to  punish 
the  major  offenders.^® 

In  April  1945  a  number  of  prominent  puppet 
officials,  including  Manuel  Roxas,  were  seized  by 
American  forces.  In  announcing  this  event.  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  referred  to  Roxas  as  having  been 
“rescued”  and  to  the  others  as  having  been  “cap¬ 
tured” — a  distinction  which  threw  the  issue  of  j 
collaboration  into  utter  confusion.  Roxas,  who  had 
fought  as  an  officer  in  the  Philippine  Army  after  | 
the  Japanese  invasion,  had  been  captured  by 
the  Japanese  and  held  for  some  months.  Following 
his  release  he  had  remained  in  the  background, 
but  later  had  begun  to  participate  in  puppet  ac¬ 
tivities,  finally  becoming  chairman  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning  Board  and  a  member  of  the  cab-  I 
inet  of  the  puppet  Republic.  His  other  functions 
had  included  the  following:  member  of  the  “In-  j 
dependence  Preparatory  Commission,”  member— 
and  one  of  the  most  active — of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  puppet  constitution,  signatory 
of  the  constitution,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  ceremonies  to  inaugurate  the 
puppet  Republic.  As  chairman  of  the  Economic 
Planning  Board,  he  had  been,  in  effect,  in  charge 
of  food  supplies. 

Roxas  claimed  to  have  helped  the  people,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  He  also  claimed  to 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  guerrillas  and  even 
to  have  been  their  leader,  but  offered  no  factual 
proof.  In  May  1946,  after  his  election  as  President 
of  the  Philippines,  he  flew  to  Washington,  stop¬ 
ping  en  route  to  see  MacArthur  in  Tokyo.  The 
latter  subsequently  stated  that  Roxas,  whom  he 
had  known  for  many  years,  had  been  “consistendy 

19.  New  Yor\  Times,  July  i,  1944. 

20.  For  this  and  the  following  paragraphs:  Bernstein,  op.  cit., 
pp.  202-t6,  243-44.  Sec  also,  M.  Hall,  “Collaborators’  Candi¬ 
date,”  Far  Eastern  Surrey,  March  13,  1946,  p.  72;  H.  Abaya, 
Betrayal  tn  the  Philippines  (New  York,  Wyn,  1946),  passim. 
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anti-Japanese,”  had  been  “instrumental  ia  provid¬ 
ing  me  with  vital  intelligence  about  the  enemy,” 
and  “was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  guerrilla 
movement.”’*  If  the  claims  made  for  Roxas  were 
correct,  it  should  have  been  easy  to  clear  him  in  a 
conclusive,  factual  manner  through  publication  of 
the  dates  and  circumstances  of  specific  acts  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  guerrillas  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the  known  facts  must 
j  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  had  in  actuality 
i  been  a  puppet.^ 

I  MacArthur’s  action  toward  Roxas  was  not  the 
I  whole  of  United  States  policy,  but  it  was  funda- 

i  mental  and  was  symbolic  of  leniency  toward  the 
puppets  as  a  group.  In  Washington  some  officials 
—  notably  Interior  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  — 
I  sought  action  against  the  collaborators.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  26,  1945  President  Truman  issued  a  set  of 
j  important  directives  on  the  Philippines,  including 
I  an  order  for  a  full  report  on  the  subject  of  col- 
I  laboration.  The  Department  of  Justice  subse- 
‘  quently  investigated,  but  the  findings  were  not 
!  published. 

I  CONGRESS  REGULATES  TRADE 
j  One  crucial  postwar  problem  was  to  determine 
the  special  arrangements,  if  any,  which  should 
f  prevail  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
I  Philippines.  As  already  noted,  the  Tydings- 
f  .McDuffie  Act  of  1934  had  provided  for  a  ten-year 
[  transition  from  economic  dependence  to  economic 
i  self-reliance.  When  the  Pacific  war  was  over,  the 
[  Philippines  plainly  needed  aid.  But  there  was  a 
J  danger  that  free  trade  would  encourage  the  pour- 
'  ing  of  money  into  damaged  export  industries 
which  it  was  not  in  the  national  interest  to  restore 
i  to  their  full  prewar  status.  The  problem  was  to 
balance  the  short-term  need  for  export  markets 
against  the  requirements  of  a  long-term,  balanced 
economy.  Whatever  decision  was  reached  would 
vitally  affect  existing  Filipino  and  American  eco¬ 
nomic  interests,  as  well  as  the  islands’  role  in 
:  .American  foreign  policy  and  strategy.  The  basic 
economy  of  the  Philippines  was  at  issue. 

I  The  dominant  Filipino  circles  favored  a  policy 
j  involving  long-term  economic  dependence  bn  the 
United  States.^^  The  more  liberal  or  radical  ele¬ 
ments  favored  American  assistance,  but  opposed 

-1.  Abaya,  ihid.,  pp.  271-72. 

22.  Should  evidence  of  wartime  contacts  between  MacArthur 
ind  Roxas  later  be  published,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
evaluate  the  circumstances  and  results.  During  World  War  II 
I  a  number  of  puppets  tried  to  keep  open  the  path  to  the  United 

I*  Nations  side,  for  possible  use  in  the  event  of  an  Axis  defeat. 

23-  On  February  15,  1946  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
Resident  High  Commissioner  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  declared  that  his  own  preference  was  for  “free  trade  in 
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dependence  for  an  extended  period.  On  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side,  firms  with  large-scale  Philippine  inter¬ 
ests  were  likely  to  find  a  continuing  special  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  advantageous.  Substantial 
American  groups  were  concerned  with  the  Philip¬ 
pine  economy,  and  some  business  spokesmen 
viewed  the  islands  as  a  base  for  economic  activity 
throughout  the  Far  East.  In  the  depression  period 
of  the  early  thirties  various  American  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests  (e.g.,  sugar-cane  and 
sugar-beet  growers,  dairy  farmers,  cordage  manu¬ 
facturers)  had  lobbied  vigorously  against  the  free- 
trade  relationship  because  they  feared  Philippine 
competition.  This  problem,  however,  seemed  much 
less  pressing  in  the  period  of  business  prosperity 
which  followed  World  War  11.^“* 

Economic  considerations  were  by  no  means  the 
only  factor  in  the  American  approach  to  the  post¬ 
war  Philippines.  There  was  also  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  American  responsibility,  for  it  was  rec¬ 
ognized  that  after  so  many  years  of  dependence 
and  the  destruction  of  the  war,  the  islands  should 
not  be  turned  loose  without  aid.  Washington’s 
outlook  was  further  influenced  by  strategic  inter¬ 
est,  for  Philippine  military  bases  would  be  worth 
little  if  the  country  were  economically  unstable. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  in  October  1945 
a  Philippine  trade  bill  was  introduced  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
C.  Jasper  Bell  of  Missouri.  Following  its  pas¬ 
sage  after  approximately  six  months  of  discussion 
and  many  revisions,  the  “Bell  Bill”  or  “Bell  Act” 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  April  30,  1946. 
Known  officially  as  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of 
1946,  it  provided  for  a  complex  commercial  rela¬ 
tionship  over  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  Philip¬ 
pine  exports  were  classified  in  three  categories: 
(i)  articles  not  under  quota;  (2)  sugar,  cordage 
and  rice;  and  (3)  cigars,  scrap  and  filler  tobacco, 
coconut  oil,  and  pearl  or  shell  buttons.  Articles 
not  under  quota  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States  duty  free  for  approximately  eight 
years  through  July  3,  1954.  A  5  per  cent  duty  was 
to  be  paid  from  July  4,  1954  until  the  end  of  that 
year.  Thereafter  duties  were  to  increase  5  per  cent 
in  each  calendar  year  through  1972;  and  from 
January  i,  1973  until  July  3,  1974  full  duties  were 
to  apply. 

Sugar,  cordage  and  rice  were  subject  to  the  same 
tariff  arrangements,  but  under  absolute  annual 
quotas  beyond  which  purchases  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  would  not  be  permitted.  Cigars,  scrap  and 

perpetuity”  without  quotas.  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1945,  cited, 
p.  246. 

24.  Jenkins,  United  States  Economic  Policy,  cited. 
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tiller  tobacco,  coconut  oil,  and  pearl  or  shell  but¬ 
tons  were  also  placed  under  absolute  annual  quo¬ 
tas,  which  were  to  be  entirely  duty  free  until  the 
end  of  1954.  Thereafter,  instead  of  applying  a  ris¬ 
ing  tariff  to  the  entire  quota,  the  law  provided 
that  the  duty-free  portion  should  decrease  each 
year  until  eliminated  at  the  end  of  1973.  Imports 
in  excess  of  the  duty-free  quota,  but  not  the  ab¬ 
solute  quota,  were  to  be  admitted  at  the  full 
United  States  tariff  rate.^^ 

Additional  articles  might,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  placed  under  quota  by  Presidential 
proclamation.  The  trade  in  quota  articles  (with 
the  exception  of  rice)  was  to  be  apportioned  an¬ 
nually  among  those  producers  who  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  1940.  The  division  was  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  producers’  relative  importance 
in  the  prewar  trade. 

Under  the  act  all  United  States  exports  to  the 
Philippines  were  to  be  admitted  duty  free  until 
July  3,  1954,  and  from  that  date  the  same  schedule 
of  rising  duties  was  to  apply  as  in  the  first  category 
of  Philippine  exports  to  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  provision  for  quotas. 

Important  requirements,  apart  from  the  specific 
trade  features  of  the  act,  were  that  the  value  of 
the  peso  not  be  changed,  or  the  convertibility  of 
pesos  into  dollars  suspended,  or  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States 
restricted,  except  by  agreement  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  Bell  Act  caused 
hardly  a  ripple  in  the  American  press,  they  aroused 
great  discussion  in  the  islands.  No  aspect,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  hotly  debated  than  its  “parity”  or 
“equal  rights”  feature,  i.e.,  the  requirement  that 
the  Philippine  constitution  be  amended  to  guar¬ 
antee  future  American  interests  the  same  rights  as 
Filipino  interests  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources  and  public  utilities.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  constitution — Article  XVI,  Section  i  (i) — al¬ 
ready  contained  guarantees  of  all  American  prop¬ 
erty  rights  which  might  exist  at  the  time  the  islands 
became  independent.  In  1935  this  arrangement 
for  the  postcolonial  period  had  been  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient  by  the  United  States,  which  had 
also  approved  the  entire  constitution,  including 
the  requirement  in  Article  XII,  Section  i,  that  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  various  resources  should  be 
limited  to  Philippine  citizens,  or  to  firms  with  60 
per  cent  Philippine-owned  capital.^^  Under  the 

25.  For  text  of  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946,  see  Public  Law 
571 — 79th  Congress,  Chapter  244 — 2nd  Session,  H.R.  5856. 

26.  For  text  of  Philippine  constitution,  sec  Hayden,  op.  cit., 
pp.  822-59.  The  terms  of  the  parity  arrangement  were  defined 


legislation  of  1946,  however,  unless  this  section  was 
revised  in  “a  reasonable  time,”  the  operation  of  the 
act  itself  (e.g.,  its  tariff  privileges)  was  to  be  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  Trade  Act  offered  the  Philippines  an  as¬ 
sured  American  market  for  eight  years,  and  a 
diminishing,  but  still  assured,  market  for  another 
twenty  years.  It  was  also  designed  to  assure  the 
United  States  of  a  Philippine  market  for  exports 
and  investments.  The  general  effect  was  to  grant 
the  Philippines  very  valuable  short-term  benefits  at 
the  possible  cost  of  restoring  much  of  the  unbal¬ 
anced  prewar  economy.  The  quota  provisions  for 
prewar  firms  guaranteed  them  a  monopoly  in  every 
major  export  field,  thereby  threatening  to  inhibit 
new  American  or  Filipino  investors.  The  bind¬ 
ing  dollar-peso  relationship  restricted  the  Philip¬ 
pines’  freedom  of  economic  action,  and  the  parity 
provision  seemed  to  promise  American  capital, 
with  its  enormous  economic  power,  a  marked  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Philippine  capital  in  the  field  of  new 
investment. 

In  the  course  of  the  Congressional  hearings  on 
the  Trade  Act,  the  State,  Treasury  and  Commerce 
Departments  had  sought,  with  very  moderate  suc¬ 
cess,  to  eliminate  or  alter  some  of  the  provisions. 
For  example,  in  testimony  on  April  3,  1946  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  William  L.  Clay¬ 
ton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs,  declared  that  absolute  quotas  were  “one  of 
the  most  vicious  of  trade  restrictions.”  He  also 
opposed  the  parity  provision  as  “inconsistent  with 
our  pledge  of  complete  independence”  and  criti¬ 
cized  the  system  of  quota  allocations.^^  The  driving 
force  behind  the  bill’s  passage  was  Philippine  High 
Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt  who,  in  addition 
to  defending  many  of  the  details  of  the  measure, 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  In  the  prewar  period  McNutt  had  proposed 
that  the  entire  idea  of  independence  be  re-exam¬ 
ined,  and  he  gave  evidence  of  a  similar  approach 
following  the  war.  At  the  Senate  hearings  on 
April  4,  1946,  however,  he  stated  that  matters  had 
gone  so  far  that  independence  would  have  to  be 
tried.  But  if  the  Filipinos  were  not  satisfied,  “they 

as  follows  in  Section  341  of  the  Trade  Act:  “The  disposition, 
exploitation,  development,  and  utilization  of  all  agricultural, 
timber,  and  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain,  waters,  min¬ 
erals,  coal,  jjctroleum,  and  other  mineral  oils,  all  forces  and 
sources  of  potential  energy,  and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  operation  of  public  utilities,  shall,  if  open 
to  any  person,  be  open  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to 
all  forms  of  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  United  States  citizens.” 

27.  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946,  Hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  79th  Congress,  and 
Session  (Washington,  1946),  pp.  50,  58. 
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could  come  back  to  the  United  States  and  ask  to 
reestablish  political  ties  in  some  form  or  another.”^® 

The  Trade  Act  was  an  effort  to  grant  tariff  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  Philippines,  while  reconciling  the  in¬ 
terests  of  American  investors  and  of  American 
firms  which  might  face  Philippine  competi¬ 
tion  at  home.  United  States  domestic  producers 
were  protected  through  the  absolute  quota  system; 
and  investors,  through  such  features  as  the  parity 
provision  and  the  fixed  peso-dollar  relationship 
(allowing  capital  to  be  withdrawn  without  loss). 

PROVISION  FOR  WAR  DAMAGES 

Under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946, 
which  the  President  signed  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Trade  Act,  Congress  pledged  $400  million  to 
compensate  firms  and  persons,  including  Ameri¬ 
cans,  filing  legitimate  claims  for  property  damages 
in  the  islands.  In  addition,  $120  million  dollars  was 
to  be  made  available  for  restoring  and  improving 
public  properties  and  services  (e.g.,  roads,  port 
facilities,  and  public  health)  and  for  training  Fili¬ 
pino  technicians  in  the  United  States.  Finally,  up 
to  Sioo  million  in  American  surplus  property  was 
to  be  given  to  the  Philippines  without  payment.^^ 

The  war  damage  arrangements  were  linked  with 
questions  of  trade  and  “parity”  since  Congress 
provided  that  no  claims  in  excess  of  $500  would 
be  paid  unless  the  Philippines  accepted  the  Bell 
.\ct.  The  sums  pledged  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
were  substantial,  yet  considerably  below  the  actual 
physical  damage  suffered  by  the  islands.  Another 
problem  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  processing  claims 
quickly,  because  of  the  large  number  of  claimants. 

ELECTION  OF  ROXAS 

Meanwhile,  major  political  developments  were 
taking  place  in  the  islands.  In  July  1945  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Hukbalahap,  National  Peasant  Union, 
Committee  of  Labor  Organizations  and  other 
groups  formed  the  Democratic  Alliance,  a  new 
political  party  with  Judge  Jesus  Barrera  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Its  program  called  for  measures  to  strengthen 
national  unity  against  fascism,  preserve  and  ex- 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  96.  On  October  17,  1945  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydings  of  Maryland  had  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  “1  have  no  right  to  quote  the  Governor  [i.c.,  Mr. 
McNutt],  but  I  think  that  fundamentally  he  is  opposed  to 
Philippine  independence,  and  if  you  would  ask  him  he  would 
tell  you  so.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the  people, 
outside  of  the  Filipinos,  who  favor  this  bill  arc  fundamentally 
opposed  to  Philippine  independence.  .  .  .  Their  whole  philos¬ 
ophy  is  to  keep  the  Philippines  economically  even  though  we 
lose  them  pKilitically.”  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1945,  cited, 
p.  90. 

29.  For  text  of  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  sec 
Public  Law  370 — 79th  Congress,  Chapter  243 — and  ^ssion, 
S.  1610. 


tend  democracy,  assure  national  independence,  re¬ 
habilitate  and  industrialize  the  economy,  and 
carry  out  land  and  labor  reforms.^®  The  main 
support  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  came  from 
Central  Luzon.  It  also  drew  some  strength  from 
labor  groups  in  Manila  and  from  a  small  circle  of 
liberal  intellectuals. 

Relations  between  the  Hukbalahap  and  the  Os- 
mena  administration  developed  peacefully  despite 
differences  in  outlook.  Commonwealth  appointees 
assumed  authority  in  Central  Luzon  in  place  of 
previously  elected  guerrilla  officials,  and  Osmena 
sought  to  meet  peasant  demands  by  granting  ten¬ 
ants  a  larger  share  of  the  crop.  Many  Huks  re¬ 
turned  to  their  farms,  and  the  Hukbalahap  be¬ 
came  a  skeleton  force.  The  principal  peasant  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  countryside  of  Central  Luzon  was 
carried  on  by  the  National  Peasant  Union  (PKM), 
in  which  Hukbalahap  members  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role.  For  a  period  the  United  States  Army 
held  Taruc  and  other  Huk  leaders  as  “security 
risks,”  but  following  their  release  they  operated 
freely  throughout  the  election  campaign.  It  seemed 
that  a  peaceful  incorporation  of  the  Huks  in  Phil¬ 
ippine  political  life  might  take  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  complex  struggle  had  developed 
within  the  Nacionalista  party.  Although  personal 
conflicts  and  the  desire  for  power  were  present, 
differences  in  principle  became  important.  While 
Osmena  adhered  to  an  anticollaborationist  posi¬ 
tion,  Roxas  became  the  rallying  point  of  those  who 
wished  the  collaborators  to  go  unpunished.  While 
Roxas  was  sharply  opposed  to  such  new  political 
forces  as  the  Hukbalahap  and  National  Peasant 
Union,  Osmena  wished  to  come  to  terms  with 
them  on  a  compromise  basis. 

In  January  1946  the  Roxas  wing  of  the  Nacion¬ 
alista  party  .seceded  and  formed  the  Liberal  party, 
which  named  Roxas  for  President  and  Elpidio 
Quirino  for  V'ice-President.  The  Nacionalista 
party  nominated  Osmena  and  Eulogio  Rodriguez, 
Sr.,  for  these  respective  posts.  Shortly  afterward 
the  Nacionalista  party  and  the  Democratic  Alli¬ 
ance  formed  an  electoral  coalition  behind  Os- 
mena.^*  Osmena,  a  sincere  but  weary  candidate, 
stuck  to  his  Presidential  tasks  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign,  making  only  a  single  speech — three  days 
before  the  election.  Roxas,  years  younger  and 
much  more  vigorous,  proved  a  colorful  campaign¬ 
er,  who  traveled  up  and  down  the  country,  attack¬ 
ing  “chaos,  corruption  and  Communism.”  He  used 
MacArthur’s  prestige  to  the  full  in  answering 

30.  Program  of  the  Democratic  Alliance,  Manila,  July  15,  1945. 

31.  Ira  Gollobin,  “Philippine  Election  Coalition,”  Par  Eastern 
Survey,  April  24,  1946,  pp.  120-21. 
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charges  of  collaboration  and  made  extensive  prom¬ 
ises:  that  internal  peace  and  order  would  be  re¬ 
stored  in  thirty  days  if  he  were  elected,  Filipino 
troops  would  receive  full  payment  of  back  pay,  the 
administration  would  be  clean,  and  reconstruction 
would  take  place  quickly.*^ 

The  United  States  was  officially  neutral  in  the 
campaign.  High  Commissioner  McNutt  declared 
that  this  country  had  no  preference  as  to  the  can¬ 
didates  and  would  render  the  aid  it  had  promised 
regardless  of  the  election  results.  Under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  time  this  statement  was  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  in  the  Philippines  as  favoring 
Roxas,  some  of  whose  supporters  evidently  feared 
that  his  election  might  affect  American  assistance 
adversely.  Many  Filipinos  unquestionably  came  to 
feel  that  the  United  States  was  really  behind 
Roxas,  an  impression  not  canceled  out  by  much 
pro-Osmena  sentiment  in  Washington. 

Roxas  won  the  election  of  April  23,  1946,  polling 
1,3^3,392  votes  to  1,129,996  for  Osmena.  In  the  new 
Senate  there  were  to  be  thirteen  Liberals  and 
eleven  Nacionalistas;  in  the  new  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  sixty  Liberals,  thirty-one  Nacionalistas, 
and  seven  members  of  the  Democratic  Alliance.^^ 
The  results  represented  a  substantial  victory  for 
Roxas,  but  not  a  landslide. 

PASSING  THE  PARITY  AMENDMENT 

Late  in  May  Roxas  became  President  of  the 
Commonwealth;  and  on  the  day  of  independence, 
July  4,  1946,  he  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philippine  Republic.  He  faced  formid¬ 
able  problems — physical  reconstruction,  restoration 
of  foreign  trade,  agrarian  and  labor  issues,  in¬ 
dustrialization,  avoidance  of  civil  war,  the  battle 
against  inflation,  and  many  others. 

After  the  election  the  Liberal  party  moved 
quickly  to  strengthen  its  Congressional  position. 
At  the  opening  session  of  the  new  Congress  three 
Nacionalista  Senators  and  eight  Representatives 
from  Central  Luzon  (seven  of  whom  had  been 
elected  by  the  Democratic  Alliance)^'*  were  barred 

32.  On  the  election,  see  Bernstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  237-43. 

33.  Senator  Ramon  Diokno,  “Roxas  Violates  the  Constitution,” 
Amerasia,  December  1946,  p.  176.  See  also,  “Political  Lineup 
in  the  Philippines,”  ibid.,  February  1947,  p.  40. 

34.  Abraham  Chapman,  "American  Policy  in  the  Philippines,” 
Far  Eastern  Survey,  June  5,  1946,  p.  168;  Diokno,  cited,  pp. 
175-78.  The  eleven  disbarred  members  had  been  certified  by 
a  majority  of  the  appropriate  Electoral  Tribunals  which,  under 
the  constitution  (Article  VI,  Section  it),  were  to  be  “the  sole 
judge”  in  such  matters.  In  May  1947  the  three  disbarred  Sena¬ 
tors  and  four  of  the  Congressmen  were  finally  seated.  For 
an  account  of  the  arguments  employed  by  both  sides  in  the 
parity  campaign  (described  in  the  next  paragraph)  see  S. 
Jenkins,  “Great  Expectations  in  the  Philippines,”  Far  Eastern 
Survey,  August  13,  1947,  pp.  169-74. 


from  their  seats  on  the  charge  that  terrorism  and  ! 
falsification  had  occurred  at  the  polls.  When  the  I 
Nacionalista  opposition  raised  the  question  of  col-  t 
laboration  by  members  of  the  majority.  Congress  I 
voted  that  members  should  not  be  denied  their  f 

seats,  even  if  under  indictment  for  treason.  \ 

1 

There  was  considerable  Congressional  debate  J 
over  the  Bell  Act  and  the  required  parity  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Philippine  constitution.  After  approv-  ^ 
ing  the  act  itself.  Congress  in  September  1946  i 
passed  the  necessary  constitutional  amendment,  | 
which  then  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote  for  ratification  or  rejection.  When  the  pleb¬ 
iscite  took  place  on  March  ii,  1947  after  a 
sharp  campaign,  parity  won  by  almost  eight  to 
one,  but  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  electorate  | 
went  to  the  polls.  In  the  campaign  Roxas  and  the 
Liberal  party  had  vigorously  supported  parity. 
Osmena  had  expressed  approval,  while  abstain¬ 
ing  completely  from  the  debate.  The  Nacionalista  f 
party  and  Democratic  Alliance  had  sharply  opposed 
acceptance  of  the  amendment.  [ 

f 

MILITARY  ARRANGEMENTS 

i 

The  Hell  Act  and  War  Damage  Act  represented  | 
two  of  the  leading  aspects  of  postwar  American- 
Philippine  relations.  A  third  leading  development 
was  the  conclusion  of  military  agreements  which, 
in  effect,  incorporated  the  islands  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  strategic  system.  After  extended  negotiations, 
the  two  governments  on  March  14,  1947  signed 
extremely  detailed  99-year  military  base  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  United  States  was  granted  the  use, 
under  broad  conditions,  of  a  series  of  army,  navy  | 
and  air  bases,  with  the  right  to  use  a  number  of  [ 
others  if  required  by  military  necessity.  A  week  > 
later,  on  March  21,  a  second  agreement  provided  | 
for  a  United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  in  j 
the  islands,  as  well  as  military  assistance  (training,  1 
weapons,  and  so  forth)  for  the  Philippine  forces.^’  | 

Although  these  grants  were  probably  acceptable 
to  large  numbers — perhaps  the  great  majority— of 
Filipinos,  especially  with  the  memory  of  Japanese 
aggression  still  fresh,  others  were  resentful  on 
grounds  of  infringement  of  sovereignty,  or  felt 
that  the  bases  might  invite  future  attack  without  | 
providing  sufficient  protection.  One  sore  point  was  I 
the  question  of  dealing  with  civil  cases  involving  I 
persons  attached  to  or  trespassing  on  American  t 
bases,  since  the  agreement  of  March  14  established  • 
a  kind  of  extraterritoriality  for  the  base  areas. 

35.  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  concerning  Military  Bases,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Press  Release,  March  14,  1947;  Military  Assistance  | 
to  the  Philippines,  March  21,  1947  (Washington,  1948).  I 
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economy  of  the  republic 

The  Philippine  Republic  has  benefited  from  sev¬ 
eral  external  economic  factors :  heavy  United  States 
dollar  payments,  the  transfer  of  large  quantities 
of  American  surplus  property  (of  which  the  $ioo 
million  allotment  under  the  1946  War  Damage  Act 
was  only  a  portion),  and  high  world  prices  for 
copra.  In  1945-46,  for  example.  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  payments  totaled  over  one  billion  pesos, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  two  billion  more 
will  have  been  added  by  the  end  of  1950.  These 
payments  have  taken  many  forms,  such  as  ex¬ 
penditures  on  American-held  military  installations, 
.\rmy  relief,  war  damage  compensation,  and  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loan  of  $75 
[  million  in  1947.^^  As  a  result,  the  Philippines  has 
j  abundant  dollar  resources.  It  has  also  experienced 
I  a  rapid  revival  of  foreign  trade  and  possesses  a 

!  stable  currency. 

I  These  advantageous  developments,  however, 

‘  have  been  accompanied  by  warning  signals  and  by 
other  less  favorable  factors.  Since  the  value  of  the 
Republic’s  dollar  balances  will  depend  in  the  long 
run  on  whether  they  are  put  to  productive  use  or 
dissipated  on  nonessentials,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  1946  only  about  one-eleventh  of  Philippine  im¬ 
ports  consisted  of  capital  gtxids,*^  and  that  the  pat- 

Itern  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  much  in 
1947.  This  situation  is  all  the  more  significant 
because  United  States  government  payments  are 
expected  to  fall  off  after  1950,  and  under  the  Trade 
.\ct  Philippine  exports  will  gradually  face  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  American  market  after  1954. 

In  1947  total  Philippine  trade  b(X)med,  but  the 
character  of  the  trade  revealed  a  return  to  the 
islands’  fundamentally  unbalanced  prewar  econ¬ 
omy.  Copra  led  the  export  list,  and  approximately 
one  million  long  tons  (80  per  cent  above  average 
Philippine  copra  exports  of  1935-39)  were  shipped 
to  a  world  seriously  short  of  vegetable  oils.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war,  coconut  products — such  as 
copra,  desiccated  ccKonut,  coconut  oil,  copra  meal 
and  cake — and  abaca  have  made  up  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  Philippine  exports.  Other  products 
included  in  the  ten  leading  export  categories  in 

11947  tobacco  and  manufactures,  sugar, 

36.  Report  and  Recommendations,  cited,  pp.  3-4,  12,  16.  In 
effect,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loan  amounted 
to  S60  million,  since  the  Philippines  soon  paid  back  St  5  million 
under  a  formula  suggested  by  the  Joint  Philippine-.\merican 
Finance  Commission. 

37.  Ihid.,  p.  5.  Capital  gootls,  of  course,  were  not  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain,  and  pressure  for  consumer-goods  imports  was  heavy  be¬ 
cause  of  wartime  shortages.  But  consumer  imports  could  never¬ 
theless  have  been  kept  to  a  lower  level  and  the  extra  dollars 
saved  for  future  capital  purposes. 


maguey  (a  fiber),  and  embroidery.^®  The  de¬ 
pendent  nature  of  the  Philippine  economy  is  also 
suggested  by  the  principal  imports  of  1947:  cotton 
and  manufactures;  grains  and  preparations;  rayon 
and  other  synthetic  textiles;  automobiles,  parts 
and  tires;  iron  and  steel  manufactures;  tobacco 
and  manufactures;  dairy  products;  paper  and 
manufactures;  mineral  oils  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  fish  and  fish  products.  Trade  dependence 
on  the  United  States  is  about  as  great  as  ever,  and 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  remains  consid¬ 
erable. 

I'he  coconut-abaca  market,  of  course,  has  fur¬ 
nished  immediate  employment  for  large  numbers 
of  people.  Heavy  imports  have  also  helped  to  re¬ 
duce  Philippine  prices  considerably.  The  cost-of- 
living  index  for  a  Manila  wage  earner’s  family, 
which  reached  a  peak  of  751.5  in  July  1945 
(1941  =:  100),  fluctuated  to  669.4  December 
1945,  461.9  in  December  1946,  and  340  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1947.^’^  It  is  clear  from  this  that  substantial 
successes  have  been  won  in  the  battle  against  in¬ 
flation.  On  the  other  hand,  real  wages  are  still 
below  prewar  levels,  there  is  considerable  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  much  popular  dissatisfaction  exists 
because  of  lack  of  housing.  The  severity  of  the  post¬ 
war  crisis  for  the  average  Filipino  is  indicated  by 
the  introduction  of  rice  rationing  in  Manila  in 
August  194S  as  the  result  of  a  national  shortage. 

OUTSTANDING  PROBLEMS 

Many  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  Repub¬ 
lic  have  been  analyzed  in  the  excellent  report  is¬ 
sued  in  June  1947  by  the  Joint  Philippine-Ameri- 
can  Finance  Commission,  an  official  body  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  Filipino  and  three  American  members 
aided  by  a  binational  staff.  While  noting  that  the 
Philippine  government  had  done  much  to  set  its 
financial  affairs  in  order,  the  commission  warned 
of  the  need  for  using  dollar  balances  wisely.  It 
therefore  recommended  sharp  curbs  on  nonessen¬ 
tial  imports,  and  the  purchase  of  large  quantities 
of  capital  equipment  from  abroad.  It  also  suggested 
improvements  in  the  tax  system,  expansion,  of 
credit,  and  the  establishment  of  a  managed  cur¬ 
rency  under  a  central  bank,  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  existing  100  per  cent  backing— mostly  in 
United  States  dollars — of  the  Philippine  peso.  The 
commission  characterized  “the  present  Philippine 
monetary  system  as  an  unsuitable  permanent  sys- 

38.  U.  P.  Vibal,  ‘‘Totlay’s  Bubiness”  in  Manila  Evening  News, 
March  13,  1948;  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  October  ii,  19471 
p.  18;  C.  F..  Lund,  ihid.,  March  13,  1948,  pp.  3-4. 

39.  Report  and  Recommendations,  cited,  p.  107;  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  December  20,  1947,  p.  20. 
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tem  for  an  independent  Philippines.”^®  Here,  and 
in  its  recommendations  for  import  controls,  the 
report  clearly  reflected  a  desire  to  help  the  Republic 
find  some  means  of  operating  more  freely  despite 
the  economic  restrictions  of  the  Trade  Act. 

The  report  projier  was  accompanied  by  a  sup¬ 
plementary  memorandum,^*  presenting  the  details 
of  an  illustrative  program  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  designed  to  produce  at  least  75,000  home¬ 
steads,  80,000  hectares  of  irrigated  land,  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  various  foods,  greatly  reduced  imports 
in  a  number  of  manufacturing  fields,  maintenance 
of  prewar  levels  or  an  increase  in  sales  of  the  main 
export  products,  the  production  of  new  exports, 
and  an  expansion  of  power,  transportation  and 
communications  facilities.  To  achieve  these  ends 
the  expenditure  of  2,177  pesos  over  a  six- 

year  period  would  he  required. 

I'ROGRAM  FOR  INDUSTRY 

The  Roxas  gfwernment  had  already  launched 
measures  in  some  of  the  fields  discussed  by  the 
commission,  and  it  subsequently  moved  to  take 
action  in  others.  In  October  1946  a  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Finance  Corporation  (RFC)  had 
been  organized  to  provide  credit  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry;  re¬ 
construction  of  war-damaged  property;  and  the 
broadening  and  diversification  of  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.  After  the  RFC  went  into  operation  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1947,  it  gradually  made  loans  in  many  fields, 
including  cement,  sugar,  lumber,  machine  shops, 
rice  milling,  and  deep-sea  fishing. 

In  January  1947  Roxas  declared  that  “the  con¬ 
sistent  thread  running  through  the  entire  program 
I  have  outlined  for  the  immediate  future  of  our 
country  is  industrialization.”’*  Subsequently  the 
H.  E.  Ikyster  Corjxiration,  a  Detroit  firm  of  con¬ 
sulting  engineers  which  had  l>ecn  commissioned 
by  the  Philippine  government  to  draw  up  an  in¬ 
dustrial  program,  recommended  the  expenditure 
of  three  billion  pesos  over  fifteen  years.^^  When 
the  Philippine  Congress  convened  in  January  1948, 
Roxas  asked  for  a  number  of  measures  which  the 
Joint  Commission  had  recommended  as  important 

40.  Report  and  Recommendations,  cited,  p.  46. 

41.  Thomas  Hibben,  “Philippine  Economic  ncvelopmcnt," 
ihid.,  pp.  151-222. 

42.  E.  W.  Mill,  “One  Year  of  the  Philippine  Republic,”  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  June  20,  1947,  p.  1278. 

43.  Proposed  Program  for  Industrial  Rehabilitation  and  Derel- 
opment  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  prepared  by  the  tech¬ 
nical  staff  of  the  National  Development  Company  under  the 
supervision  of  the  H.  E.  Rcyster  Corporation  (Manila,  Benipayo 
Press,  November  1947).  See  also,  S.  Jenkins,  “Financial  and 
Economic  Planninjr  in  the  Philippines,”  Pacific  Affairs  (New 
York),  March  1948,  pp.  43-45. 
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both  for  industrialization  and  general  economic  } 
development.  These  included  establishment  of  a  I 
central  bank  and  managed  currency,  heavier  lux-  I 
ury  and  semiluxury  taxes,  and  the  power  to  set  up  1 
quantitative  import  controls.  I 

Nevertheless,  little  progress  has  so  far  been  made  | 
toward  industrialization.  Not  long  after  Roxas’  | 
death  in  April  1948,  the  new  President,  Elpidio  j 
Quirino,  declared  in  an  interview'*^  that  the  islands  I 
would  go  ahead  with  hydroelectric-power  plans,  | 
and  that  after  their  completion  the  basis  for  fur-  j 
ther  industrialization  would  exist,  “if  conditions  I 
warrant.”’’  He  added:  “Where  we  go  from  there  I 
I  do  not  yet  know.”  This,  he  said,  did  not  mean 
abandoning  Roxas’  ideas  on  industrialization, 
since  Roxas  had  decided  not  to  go  ttx)  quickly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  two  factors:  the  small  quantities  of 
industrial  reparations  to  be  expiected  from  Japan, 
and  the  greater  than  expected  revenues  from  ag-  f 
ricultural  sources,  making  prosperity  seem  pos-  I 
sible  without  rapid  industrialization.  | 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  I 

Philippine  leaders  have  looked  forward  to  a  i 
great  influx  of  foreign  capital,  especially  from  the  | 
United  States.  Acceptance  of  the  parity  amend-  ! 
ment  was  based  partly  on  this  hope,  as  was  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Philippine  Congress  in  September 
1946  to  give  complete  tax  exemption  for  four  years 
to  “new  and  necessary”  industries.  Roxas  fre-  | 
quently  stressed  his  desire  for  foreign  investments  1 
on  a  large  scale,  and  Quirino,  as  Vice-President,  j 
declared  that  “we  can  offer  .  .  .  the  best  returns  j 
that  American  capital  and  technical  knowledge 
can  have  anywhere  in  the  world  under  the  present  | 
circumstances.”’*’  The  Philippines  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  proved  very  profitable  for  many  American 
traders,  and  United  States  exports  to  the  islands 
reached  an  all-time  dollar  high  in  1947.’*’  But 
American  investors  have  been  rather  cautious. 

44.  Interview  of  April  23  with  Ford  Wilkins,  New  Yorl( 
Times.  April  24,  1948.  The  point  made  about  Japan  is  im¬ 
portant,  because  the  Philippines  had  counted  on  substantial 
reparations  in  their  industrialization.  Some  reparations  have 
been  received,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  total  will  be  limited  in 
view  of  growing  United  States  emphasis  on  the  reconstruction 
of  Japan’s  industry  and  foreign  trade. 

45.  The  Philippine  government  had  retained  the  service*  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  International  Company  to  make  a 
study  of  the  power  requirements  and  hydropotentialities  of  the 
islands.  In  addition,  the  government  gave  support  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company  in  establishing  a  plant 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  In¬ 
ternational  Company  to  manufacture  locally  incandescent  and 
fluorescent  lamps. 

46.  Speech  of  May  13,  1947,  Bataan  (Washington),  June  1947. 

p.  13.  I 

47.  Some  traders  miscalculated  on  the  Philippine  consumer-  | 

goods  market  with  the  result  that  such  articles  as  flour,  canned  I 
milk,  and  textiles  were  overstocked  in  1947.  | 
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i  Despite  passage  of  the  Bell  Act  and  acceptance  of 
S  parity,  a  sense  of  uncertainty  has  persisted,  because 
t  of  such  diverse  factors  as  Philippine  Congressional 
[  sentiment  in  favor  of  encouraging  Filipino  capi- 
L  tal,  doubt  concerning  future  Philippine  attitudes  to- 
[  ward  foreign  capital,  and  the  increasing  degree  of 
I  Philippine  government  economic  activity. 

I  Even  before  the  war  there  was  far  more  official 
I  ownership  and  control  in  the  Philippines  than  in 
1  the  United  States.  In  the  postwar  period  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  government  has  added  to  its  economic  in- 
I  terests.  It  is,  for  example,  the  largest  sugar  pro- 
I  ducer  in  the  islands.  Its  other  enterprises  include 
r  cement,  textiles,  footwear,  fcx>d  canning  and  bank- 
ji  ing.  The  government  also  owns  the  Manila  Hotel, 
the  Manila  Railroad  Company,  and  corpora- 
^  tions  dealing  in  coconut,  tobacco,  fibers,  rice  and 
t  corn;  is  engaged  in  importing,  wholesaling  and 
I  warehousing;  and  has  important  investments  in 

■  an  airline  and  a  shipping  firm.**® 

'  “American  capital,”  a  correspondent  noted  at 
f  the  end  of  1947,  “wants  quick  and  profitable  re¬ 
turns.  Sugar  centrals,  coconut  oil  refineries,  mines 
—not  fertilizer  plants,  processing  industries,  textile 
factories — are  objectives  of  American  interest. 
i  In  some  American  circles  there  has  been  a  strong 
I  desire  that  the  Philippine  government  withdraw 
I  from  business.  Certain  legislative  proposals  have 
I  also  aroused  opposition  in  the  United  States.  For 
I  example,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  in 
!  March  1948  warned  that  if  pending  legislation  on  in¬ 
surance  firms  were  passed,  the  effect  might  be  to 
I  discourage  American  investment  in  the  islands.’® 

■  It  is  an  ironic  fact  that  the  parity  amendment 
has  not  given  American  investors  the  added  sense 
of  security  many  apparently  desire  before  making 

[  extensive  new  investments.  An  article  in  the 
;  Journal  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  Philippines  uneasily  questions  the  sincerity 
i  of  the  welcome  given  American  capital,  declar- 

Iing:  “The  Parity  Amendment  did  not  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Filipino  people.”  It  adds 
that  “large  investments  want  security,  and  there 
i  is  no  security  if  there  is  widespread  anti-foreign- 
s  capital  feeling  among  the  people.”’* 

'  ROXAS  AND  THE  HUKBALAHAP 

In  the  political  field,  relations  of  the  government 
and  the  Hukbalahap  grew  increasingly  hostile  in 

14®-  I.  P.  ApK)stoI,  op.  cit.,  p.  10;  letter  of  Vicente  V'illamin, 
•Vfit'  Yor^  Times,  May  i8,  1948;  Foreign  Commerce  Weef^ly, 
December  20,  1947,  p.  20. 

49-  R.  P.  Martin,  New  York,  Post,  December  12,  1947. 

I  50.  Bataan,  December  1947,  p.  30;  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

I  March  25,  1948.  See  also  letter  columns  of  New  York  Times, 
f  May  7,  18  and  June  9,  1948. 

I  5L  Quoted  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  17,  1948. 


the  period  between  Roxas’  assumption  of  the 
Presidency  and  his  death  almost  two  years  later. 
The  barring  from  Congress  of  various  Central  Lu¬ 
zon  Representatives,  including  Huk  leader  Luis 
Taruc,  was  a  key  factor  in  embittering  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Late  in  July  1946  Roxas  met  with  Huk  and 
peasant  leaders  in  Manila,  and  an  agreement  was 
reportedly  reached.  But  it  soon  broke  down,  and 
the  government  launched  its  first  great  anti-Huk 
campaign.  The  differences  between  the  two  sides 
revolved  about  such  questions  as  the  retention  of 
arms  by  the  Hukbalahap,  the  behavior  of  the 
Military  Police,  varying  views  of  law  and  order, 
the  treatment  of  collaborators,  the  seating  of  the 
barred  legislators,  and  agrarian  reform.  Roxas  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  surrender  of  all  arms  and  declared 
“there  can  be  no  compromise  with  defiance  of  the 
law.”  Taruc  charged  the  Military  Police  with 
atrocities,  and  said  the  Central  Luzon  peasants 
could  have  no  security  without  arms.’^  The  basic 
issue  was  the  conflict  between  landlord  and  peas¬ 
ant  in  Central  Luzon. 

The  government,  with  American  surplus  weap¬ 
ons  and  many  more  troops  than  the  Hukbalahap, 
had  marked  military  superiority.  But  it  was  not 
able  to  defeat  the  guerrillas.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  number  of  Huk  fighters  increased, 
but  the  Hukbalahap  and  PKM  (National  Peasant 
Union)  did  extend  their  geographical  influence 
beyond  Central  Luzon.  In  March  1948,  when  the 
government  launched  an  effort  to  register  persons 
suspected  of  Huk  and  PKM  activity,  ten  prov¬ 
inces  were  included:  Pampanga,  Nueva  Ecija, 
Tarlac,  Bulacan,  Laguna,  Quezon  (formerly  called 
Tayahas),  Bataan,  Rizal,  Zambales,  and  Pangasi- 
nan.  The  Hukbalahap  did  not  become  a  Philip- 
pine-wide  movement;  but  as  a  force  on  Luzon  it 
has  been  highly  important,  as  a  result  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  No.  i  rice  granary  of  the  islands,  next 
door  to  Manila. 

The  strength  of  the  Huk  and  PKM  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  due — desjiite  some  excesses — to  their 
closeness  to  the  peasants  and  their  advocacy  of 
peasant  demands.  Roxas  charged  both  organiza¬ 
tions  with  communism  and  formally  outlawed 
them  in  March  1948.  Taruc  and  some  other  lead¬ 
ers  are,  in  fact.  Communists,  but  the  predomi- 
nantlv  non-Communist  membership  of  the  Huk 
and  PKM  appears  to  have  been  won  through  day- 
to-day  emphasis  on  rural  reforms,  not  through 
discussions  of  Marxism. 

52.  “Taruc-Roxas  Corresfxjndcnce,”  Far  Eastern  Surrey,  Oc¬ 
tober  9,  1946,  pp.  314-17;  A.  Chapman,  “Pacification  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Luzon,"  ibid.,  August  28,  1946,  p.  268;  Jenkins  in  Cady, 
Barnett  and  Jenkins,  cited,  pp.  93-94. 
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The  Roxas  government  made  an  ineffective  ef¬ 
fort  to  meet  the  Hukbalahap  and  PKM  on  their 
own  ground.  The  Philippine  Congress  passed  leg¬ 
islation  granting  peasants  a  larger  share  of  the 
crop;  some  land  was  bought  up  for  resale  to 
[feasants;  and  plans  were  developed  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  resettlement  and  the  sale  of  government 
holdings  to  tenants.’*  But  actual  results  have  been 
quite  limited,  because  it  is  difficult  to  do  much 
without  touching  the  interests  of  landlord  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  government.  Basically  the  Roxas 
administration  dealt  with  the  Huk-PKM  chal¬ 
lenge  as  a  ^x)lice  matter  rather  than  as  an  economic 
and  social  issue.  The  general  effect  was  to  weaken 
the  government,  for  military  expenditures  absorbed 
a  high  portion  of  the  budget;  Military  Police  bru¬ 
tality — often  practiced  against  persons  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  dissident  peasants — aroused 
much  popular  concern;  and  the  government’s  mili¬ 
tary  failure  caused  friction  in  the  Liberal  party. 

In  addition  to  having  difficulties  with  the  Huk¬ 
balahap  and  PKM,  the  Roxas  administration  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  organized  labor  move¬ 
ment,  which  grew  considerably  after  the  war.  The 
most  important  labor  body,  the  Congress  of  Labor 
Organizations  (CLO),  clashed  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  various  points — for  example,  in  the  strike 
of  textile  workers  of  the  official  National  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  early  in  1948.  One  sign  of  tension 
was  the  murder  of  Manuel  Joven,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  CLO,  in  February  1948.  This  was  at¬ 
tributed  by  labor  circles  to  the  Military  Police.’'^ 

END  OF  COLLABORATION  ISSUE 

Under  Roxas  the  charge  of  having  been  a  puppet 
virtually  ceased  to  be  a  political  liability.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1948  the  President  proclaimed  an  amnesty  for 
all  persons  accused  of  political  collaboration  or 
trading  with  the  enemy,  and  Congress  soon  gave 
its  approval.  Among  those  affected  was  Jose 
Laurel,  former  puppiet  President,  whose  collabora¬ 
tion  had  been  more  than  a  matter  of  expediency, 
since  he  had  been  frankly  pro-Japanese  and  anti- 
American  before  the  war.  After  the  amnesty. 
Laurel  announced  that  he  would  run  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  the  next  election.  His  ability  to  win 
votes  is  undoubtedly  substantial,  for  with  an  in¬ 
herently  right-wing,  collaborationist  record  he 
combines  a  pseudo-radical  appeal  as  an  anti-Amer¬ 
ican  nationalist.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  opposed 
the  parity  amendment  and  denounced  Roxas’  po¬ 
sition  in  the  National  Development  Company 

SL  Manila  Evening  Herald,  January  iq,  iq^y:  Bataan,  April 
iq47,  p.  12:  Mew  Yorl(  Post,  December  12,  1947. 

S4.  Bataan,  December  1947,  p.  9;  Foreign  Commerce  Weekjy, 
October  11,  1947,  p.  18;  New  Yorl^  Times,  February  26,  1948. 


Strike,  as  well  as  the  outlawing  of  the  Huk  and 
PKM. 

How  dead  the  collaboration  issue  had  become 
for  the  Nacionalista  party,  as  well  as  the  Liberals, 
was  indicated  by  the  elections  of  November  1947, 
in  which  Camilo  Osias,  an  outstanding  collabora¬ 
tor,  won  a  Senatorial  seat  on  the  Nacionalista 
ticket.  These  elections  also  suggested  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  losing  its  popular  appeal,  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  corruption  and  fraud 
seems  to  have  occurred.  When  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  votes  had  been  tabulated,  the  Nacionalista 
party  was  clearly  in  the  lead,  but  the  Liberals  then 
came  from  behind  virtually  to  sweep  the  Senatorial 
vote.  The  Nacionalista  party  claimed  that  the  Lib¬ 
erals  had  delayed  the  final  returns,  until  they  could 
estimate  the  total  opposition  vote.” 

A  protest  rally  of  75,000  persons  in  Manila  on 
November  22,  1947  indicated  that — apart  from  the 
usual  political  struggle  between  the  “ins”  and 
“outs” — much  popular  discontent  existed.  Roxas 
was  a  vigorous  leader  of  persuasive  personality, 
who  worked  tirelessly.  But  he  had  made  extensive 
[promises  which  were  not  fulfilled.  Official  corrup¬ 
tion  had  also  caused  widespread  popular  criticism, 
and  much  feeling  had  developed  over  the  failure 
to  give  back  pay  and  veterans’  benefits  to  various 
accredited  wartime  guerrilla  units  which  had  been 
under  the  over-all  command  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  veterans’  demands  required  legislation 
by  the  United  States  Congress,  and  many  persons 
were  disappointed  because  Roxas  had  promised 
(]uick  results.’^ 

QUIRINO  AS  PRESIDENT 

After  Roxas’  sudden  death  on  April  15,  1948,  he 
was  succeeded  by  \^ice-President  Quirino.  Faced  by 
many  national  problems  and  a  faction-ridden  Liberal 
party,  Quirino  soon  hinted  that  he  would  welcome 
a  tendency  toward  coalition.  In  this  connection 
he  made  a  specific  reference  to  Laurel.  Responding 
to  the  new  situation,  Luis  Taruc  wrote  a  letter 
to  Quirino  on  April  24,  declaring  that  the  anti- 
Huk  campaign  had  failed  and  suggesting  efforts 
for  a  settlement.  In  May  the  President’s  brother, 

SS.  Jenkins  in  Cady,  Barnett  and  Jenkins,  cited,  pp.  102-ov 
On  corruption,  see  the  Philippines  Free  Press  (Manila),  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1947,  p.  10. 

New  Yorh  Times,  August  6,  1947;  Bataan,  June  I94"' 
pp.  7-8.  Referring  to  the  situation  after  Roxas’  death.  Ford 
Wilkins  declared  in  New  Yorh  Times,  .April  i8,  1948:  “Intra- 
partv  bickering,  combined  with  graft  exposures,  had  caused 
considerable  loss  of  faith  in  the  .Administration  throughout  the 
Philippines.”  On  July  i,  1948  President  Truman  signed  a  bill 
granting  hospitalization  for  Filipino  veterans  and  funds  for 
hospital  construction  in  the  islands.  Filipino  opinion  welcomed 
this  as  an  important  step  toward  .adequate  veterans’  legislation. 
Bataan,  July  1948,  p.  13. 
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d  I  Judge  Antonio  Quirino,  established  contacts  with 
I  Taruc,  and  there  was  a  brief  period  of  peace.  But 
c  I  lighting  broke  out  again;  and  President  Quirino 
i,  1  named  General  Guillermo  B.  Francisco,  who  had 
r,  I  once  fought  the  Huks  as  head  of  the  puppet  Con- 
1-  I  stabulary  under  Japan,  to  “restore  order”  in  Luzon, 
a  Taruc,  for  his  part,  stated  that  the  prospects  for 
1-  i  internal  peace  were  not  bright,  but  suggested  the 
a  possibility  of  an  “armed  truce,”  declaring:  “So 
1  long  as  the  Constabulary  does  not  attack,  so  long 

t  will  we  refrain  from  attacking  them.”’^ 

a  jf  Not  long  afterward,  however,  an  agreement  was 
1  i  reached,  and  on  June  21  Taruc  came  to  Manila 
1  where,  in  a  meeting  with  the  President,  he  pledged 
>•  I  allegiance  to  the  government  on  behalf  of  himself 
1  I  and  his  followers.  Quirino  then  issued  an  amnesty 
proclamation  for  the  Hukbalahap  and  PKM.  This 
1  I  was  shortly  approved  by  the  Philippine  Congress, 
E  I  and  Taruc  assumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
1  I  resentatives.  The  character  of  the  negotiations  be- 
s  I  tween  the  government  and  Taruc  was  unclear.  But 
,  I  Hukbalahap  and  PKM  members  were  to  register 
E  i  and  to  give  up  their  arms  within  a  brief  period. 
-  !  The  government,  according  to  the  conditions  of 

,  I  agreement,  had  assented,  among  other  things,  to  “a 
E  I  more  equitable  distribution  of  land  to  the  peasant- 
5  ry.’”®  Late  in  July  it  was  reported  from  Manila  that 

1  I  virtually  no  arms  had  been  given  up  and  that  only 
a  small  number  of  Huks  had  registered.  The  situa- 
1  I  tion  remained  obscure. 

si  It  is  still  too  early  to  characterize  the  policies  of 
1  I  the  Quirino  administration.  With  the  exception 
*  of  the  Huk  negotiations,  it  has  been  busy  with 
I  the  execution  of  plans  already  outlined  under 
Roxas.  The  Philippine  Congress,  which  adjourned 
;  I  in  May  1948,  passed  many  of  Roxas’  proposals,  in- 
r  (  eluding  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
1  I  tral  bank,  additional  taxes  on  luxury  imports,  and 
I  i  higher  revenue  taxes  on  imported  liquors  and  to- 
1  baccos.  It  also  provided  that  only  Filipino  citizens 

r  might  register  as  mining  or  mechanical  engineers, 

and  granted  authority  to  the  President  to  borrow 
funds  for  hydroelectric  development  from  the 
i  United  States  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  Interna¬ 


tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
Soon  afterward  Quirino  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress  which  voted  import  controls  (and,  as 
already  noted,  approved  the  Huk-PKM  amnesty). 
Extraordinarily  large  appropriations  were  made,  in¬ 
cluding  such  items  as  public  works  and  wartime 
back  pay  for  government  employees. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  United  States  has  long  been  proud  of  its 
policy  in  the  Philippines,  regarding  it  as  more 
enlightened  than  the  colonial  policies  of  other 
powers.  But  it  is  not  commonly  realized  that  since 
the  war  the  basis  for  a  claim  to  superiority  has 
been  weakened,  at  least  in  relation  to  Britain’s 
relinquishment  of  political  power  in  India  and 
Burma.  Although  formally  independent,  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Republic  in  the  period  since  its  creation 
has  been  in  many  respects  a  dependency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Filipinos  conduct  their  own 
political  institutions,  but  their  sovereignty  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bell  Act  and  by 
extensive  American  military  rights.  Their  foreign 
fx)licy  shows  signs  of  diverging  from  that  of  the 
United  States  on  the  issue  of  reconstructing  Japan, 
but  in  most  other  respects  is  virtually  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  American  position.’^ 

Many  Filipinos,  including  top  officials,  regard 
this  situation  as  natural,  satisfactory,  or  even  highly 
desirable,  but  others  resent  it.  Although  it  would 
be  unwise  to  predict,  it  is  important  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  realize  that  the  spirit  of  resentment  may 
grow,  especially  if  the  Philippine  economic  situa¬ 
tion  at  some  point  takes  a  turn  for  the  worse.  The 
Republic,  of  course,  is  young  and  its  future  course 
not  absolutely  set,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Philippine-United  States  friendship  can 
be  taken  for  granted.  In  the  long  run,  given  the 
rising  tide  of  Filipino  nationalism,  friendship  is 
likely  to  vary  inversely  with  American  control  and 
pressure. 

Sg.  Filipino  opinon  is  deeply  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a 
Japanese  industrial  revival.  See  the  critical  statements  by  Brig, 
tien.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  chief  of  the  Philippine  mission  to  the 
UN.  .Vett'  YorJ^  Times,  July  9,  1948;  New  Yor/^  Herald  Tribune, 
July  19,  1948. 


57-  New  Yorl{  Herald  Tribune,  May  ay,  1948. 
58.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  2,  1948. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES— I  by  Harold  H.  Hutchison 


A  Note  on  Philippine  Geography 


By  Sarah  Matthews 

The  Philippine  Islands  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  region  of  vast  political  and  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  Within  a  radius  of  2,500  miles  of  Manila  lie 
Indonesia,  Malaya,  Burma,  Thailand,  Indo-China, 
and  most  of  China,  Korea  and  Japan.  The  area  in¬ 
volved  contains  approximately  one-third  of  the 
world’s  population  and  is  the  source  of  many  essen¬ 
tial  products,  including  most  of  the  world’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  rubber,  tin,  tungsten,  rice  and  copra. 

The  Philippines  consists  of  about  7,100  islands, 
but  most  are  of  no  significance  whatever.  Eleven 
of  the  islands  account  for  97  per  cent  of  the  land 
area.  Of  the  population  of  16,000,303  reported  in 


the  last  census  (1939),  13,201,047  lived  on  the  five 
islands  which  contained  more  than  one  million 
persons  each:  Luzon  (7,567406),  Mindanao  (i,- 
997,304),  Panay  (1,348,721),  Negros  (1,219,538), 
and  Cebu  (1,0^,078). 

The  archipelago  is  mountainous,  but  possesses  a 
number  of  fertile  valleys,  as  well  as  upland  areas 
useful  for  various  crops.  About  66  per  cent  of  the 
land  surface  is  forest,  20  per  cent  grassland,  and 
I  per  cent  swamps  and  lakes;  the  rest  is  cultivated. 
The  climate  is  maritime  and  tropical. 

•See  R.  G.  Hainsworth  and  R.  T.  Moyer,  Agricultural  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (Washington,  1945),  PP-  >» 

8,  12,  47. 


